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“Wou.p MICHIGAN ATTAIN A HIGH RANK, AND 
AN HONORABLE DISTINCTION IN THIS MATCHLESS 
ConFEDERACY OF STATES—WOULD SHE KEEP PACE 
WITH THE RAPID MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT AND 
OF MIND—WOULD SHE EXERT HER JUST SHARE OF 
{NFLUENCE IN THE GRAND COUNCILS OF THE Na- 
TION—LET HER STRETCH EVERY NERVE, AND PLY 
EVERY MEANS TO MOVE FORWARD THE GLORIOUS 
WORK, (OF EDUCATION.) LET PERSEVERENCE BE 
WRITTEN UPON THE WALLS OF HER CAPITOL, AND 
LET THIS BE THE WATCHWORD OF HER PEOPLF, 


TILL EVERY CHILD IN THE STATE SHALL BECOME ” 


THOROUGHLY EDUCATED, AND FITTED TO FULFIL 
HIS DUTY FAITHFULLY TO HIS COUNTRY AND HIS 
Goo. THE OBJECT IS HIGH, THE INDUCEMENTS 
GREAT, AND THE REWARDS ABOVE ALL PRICE.” 
Report of Sup. Public Instruction. 





BRANCH OF TILE UNIVERSITY. 

Below is inserted, the Code of Laws for the govern- 
ment of the Branches, as revised at the late conven- 
tion of the Principals, and adopted by the Board of 
Regents, together with the revised list of text books 
end a form of report for the Principals. : 

CODE OF LAWS, 

For the government of the Brunches of the University of 
Michigan, adopted by the Board of Regents of the 
University. Pulilished by order of the Board. 

EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF 

REGENTS. 

“ Resolved, That no [ranch shall be established 
until a deed for a suitzble quantity of land, shail be 
executed to the Eoard of Regents, and security given 
for the efection of the necessary buildings thereon,a 
for the donation of one hundred dollars, for the ae 
ation of a Branch Library ; the security to be appréye 
ed by the Committee on Branches or their agent, and 
the donation for the Library to be expended under 
their direction.” 

The successful application of the means placed at 
the disposal of the Kegents, depends so much on the 
fulfilment of the conditions expressed in the foregoing 
resolution, and the establishment of properly regula- 
ted boarding houses near the Pranches in the interior 
of the State, that the committee, under whose direc 
tion this edition of the Laws’ is published, cannot 
refrain from making an appeal to the public spirited 
citizens residing in the immediate vicinity of these 
institutions in their behalf. 

From official communications which have reached 
the Board of Regents, they have learned with regret, 
that many yonng mensvho have sought admission into 
the Branches, have.been turned purey for the want oi 
appropriate places fer study, and of boarding honses 
adapted to the wants of and pecuniary abilities of the 
applicants for.admission. : 

The commitiee, therefore, impelled by a sense of 


THE BOARD OF 


duty to these who must send their sons and daugh- 
ters from Son to be educated, adopt this mode of 
addreesing those who stand pledged to fulfil the stipu- 
lations of the contract entered into with the Regents 
of the University, for the organization and maintenance 
of a Branch in their respective places of residence. 
The amount received by the Board for tuition and ex- 
pended in the payment of teachers is now as one to 
three. Unless then, our Franch buildings can be con- 
structed so as to furnist: accommodations for twent 
or more students from abroad, these. institu ions will 
draw so heavily upon the income of the University, 
that it will be out of the. power of the Regents to in- 
crease or even to sustain for any length of time the 
number at present in operation. Aer “e 

Onc-c ah of the funds arising from tuition is p'e "ged 
by the Board of Regents, to the increase of the Branch 
Library, founded by the donation asked for as a pre- 
requisite to the establishment of each of these instite- 
flone, Detroit, May 7, 1830. 


LAWS OF THE BRANCHES OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF M.CHIGAN. 


CHAPTER I.— OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


ArT. 1. Theimmediate government of each Branch 
of the Lniversity, shall be vested in the Principal 
thereof. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Principal, aided by 
euch tutors as ay be associated with him for the pur- 
pose by the Board of Regents, to educate and instruct 
the students in the several departments of learning 
directed to be taught in the Branches of the University, 
to encourage them in the acquisition of knowledge and 
the practice of virtue, to counsel and warn the offend- 
ing, und faithfully administer the laws established by 
the Regents. 

3. A record of all official acts of the Branch shall 
| be kept by the Principal, wh.ch record shall de open 
{to the inspection of the Kegents or the respective 
; Loards of Visiters whenever either body shall desire 





t. 
{ 4. The Principal shall keep a book in which he 
| shall register the name and age of every student, the 
' date of the admission of each, together with the name 
| and circumstances of his leaving the institusion. 


| 5. ‘The trincipal shall report to the Board of Re- ' 


| gents within ten days before the close of each term, 
the number of students in attendance, the various 
| studies pur-ued by them, the number pursuing each 
| particular branch, the manner in which they are stud- 
| ted, the number of instructors employed, the ageregate 
| time devoted by all the instructors, the time devoted 
| by each, the manner iu wh.ch each discharges his 
| duty, the success of their instructions, together with 
all such other particulars as the Board of Regents may 
| speci ty require ; and he shail also make such sug- 
| gestions for improvement in the method of instruction 
| and internal ecoaomy of the institution as may occur 
; to him. 
| 6, Whenever any Pranch of the University shall be 
| Sully established, and annually thereafter, the Regents 
; shall appoint for such Eranch, a Poard of Visitors, five 
in number, whose duty it shall be go superintend a 
public examination of the students at the close of each 
<erm, and to report to the Regemws the resuies of such 
examination. 

7. All questions relating to the general administra- 
tion of each Eranch, arising between the Princip1l and 
iniors, or between the Principal and students, their 
parents or guardians, shall be submitted to the Board 
of Visiters, to be by them decided, subject to an ap- 
peal to the Poard of Regents: anda meeting of the 
Voard of Visiters may atany time be convened by the 
Principal, or by any two of their own number, by giv- 
ing seasonable notice of the time and place for such 
meeting. ‘. 

8. A Treasurer for each Branch shall in like man- 
ner be appointed.annually by the Board of Regents, 
who shall enter into such bonds as they shall prescribe, 
with securities to be approved by the Principal and the 
Poard of Visiters, for the faithful disbursement or ren- 
lition of all moneys which may come into his hands 
by virtue of his office, and for the faithful discharge of 
the duties which may devolve upon him in conse- 
quence of such trust. . 

CHAPTER II.—OF ADMISSION INTO THE INSTITUTION. 


1. Every applicant for admission as a student, mus; 
adduce satisfactory evidence of good moral character 
Should he have been a member of any other Branch 
he must produce a certificate thereof. He shall un- 
dergo an examination satisfactory ar Principal in 


reading, spelling, writing, the ele of English 
arithme Provided, that 
nglish Grammar may.be dispens- 
esign to pur- 


grammar, geography. an 


the examination in 
ed with, in the case of those pupils who 
sud a course of elassical studies. 

Terms of admission to the Female Department, shall 
be a satisfactory examination in reading, writing, spel- 
ling, and the rudiments of geograph A ; 

2. 'The time of entering a Branch, and forming a 
class, to commence the course of studies, shall be the 
first of each term. Applicants for admission, subse- 
quent to this, must be prepared to join the class which 
commences on the first day of said term. 

3. Tuition shall in all cases be paid in advance to 
the Treasurer of the Branch, or satisfactory security 
be given for its payment at the close of the term. | 

4, At the beginning of each term, the Principal, 
wth the Board of Visiters, shall mak 

















for incidental e to be paid at the same time 
with the term bill, and if, at the expiration of the term, 
there shall remain an unex balance, it shall be 


refunded. 

5. The laws for the government of the Institution 
shall be publicly read in the audience of all the stu- 
dents on the first Monday of each term, and no 1 
of ignorance shall be admitted in extenuation of their 
violation. 

CHAPTER I11.—STUDIES AND EXAMINATIONS. 

1. The studies pursued in the Institution shall em- 
brace reviews of English grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic, and such branches in the departments of 
English Literature—Mathematics and sics—the 
Languages—and Intellectual, Political and Moral Sci- 
ence, as shall be necessary to qualify young men for 
the University, for teaching, or for business. — 

2. Notext books shall be used except those author. 
ized by the Regents. ‘ ‘ 

3. ‘The arrangement of studies and the appointment 
of all exercises in them, shall be under the direction 
ofthe Principal. 


CHAPTER IV.--VACATIONS, BUILDINGS, &c. 


1. Vacations shall be from the 6th of August to the 
18th of Sep'ember; from the 24thof December to the 


| 2d of January ; and from the 19th of April to the Ist of 


May; and no holidays shall be allowed during either 
of the terms, the 4th of July excepted. 

2. No student shall absent himself from the insti- 
tution in term time without permission from the Prin- 
cipal. 

3. No student shall occupy a room in the buildings 
of the institution, or change his room, or make altera- 
tions or repairs, without leave from the Principal. 

4. All damages done to the property of the Institu- 
tion shall be repaired at the expense of the aggressors, 
ifthey are ascertained ; otherwise at the expense of 
all the students. Offences against cleanliness shall 
be regarded as damages. 

5. The Frincipal and the Beard of Visiters appointed 
by the Regents.shall inspect the buildings,at least once 
in each term, to take note of all such violations, and 
make assessment of damages accordingly. 

6. ‘The Treasurer strait en suitatic pereons to 
procure wood, ring the bell, and perform other neces- 
sary offices ; the expense of which shall be defrayed 
out of the contingent fund. ‘ 


CHAPTER V.—HOURS OF STUDY—RELIGIOUS EXERCI- 
SES— GENERAL DEPORTMENT. 

7. Every student, on his admission, shall be conrid-. 
ered as devoting his undivided attention to his sti d es 
as a student; not only during the hours of recitations 
in the institution—that is from 9 to 12 A. M. and from 
2to 5 P. M. during the summer, and from 2 to-half~ 
past 4 P. M. during the winter ; but also at all otter ~ 
times ; for which reason the time from 6 to 8A. M. in 
the summer, and from half past 6 to 9 P. M. during the 
winter, shall specially be considered as hours of study. 
No excuse shall be admitted for any neglect of study 
on the ground that the student had been otherwise 
employed 

2. The exercises of each day shall be opened with 
the reading of the scriptures and prayer; at which 
time every student, unless specially excused by the 
Principal, or at the request of the parent or guardian, 
shall be present. Every student shall also attend some 
place of public worship on Sunday, unless excised at 
the request of the t or guardian. 

3. Monitors shall be appointed by the Principal, who 
shall report all absences from religious exercises and 
tardiness at the same, wh eh, together with absences 
from recitatiqg, and other Smissions of duty shall be 
noted and registered by‘the government. __ 

4. It shall be the duty of each student, whenever he 
may have an excuse for any nt violation of the 
laws of the Institution, volu: y tooffer the same to 
the Principal. 

5. The conduct of the students towards all men, and 
particularly towards their instructors, is to be regula 
ted by those plain rules of politeness, honor, and reli- 
gion, which are binding on every free and virtuous 
community. They shall conform to every requisition 
of the officers of the Institution which may arise from 
their relations as instructors and counse’ and as 
upright and good citizens they are required to use all 
lawful exertions to prevent and expose’ all 
of the laws ce and the 


, and whatever ise 
at Variance the objects of the University. 
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6. In order that the Principal of the Institution may 
be enabled, the more effectually, to guard the students 
from evil, no student from abroad may board or reside 
in any place disapproved of by him, and any Instruc- 
tor shall be ready admitted into the rooms of an 
such student at any time, and into the rooms of all 
students occupying rooms in the buildings of the Uni- 
versity, and if not admitted, an entrance y force may 
be made, and all damage thence arising shall be paid 
by the student offending. Every beet in the build- 
ings of the Institution shall be accessible to an officer. 

. Penalties, in case of pupils not more than sixteen 
years of age, and. when the misdemeanor does not 
require suspension from.the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, shall be at the discretion of the Instructors, sub- 
ject to the control of the Principal. In all cases when 
a student, after repeated counsel and warning,appears 
to be incorrigibly indclent, troublesome or vicious, and 
is, in the opinion of the Principal, an injurious member 
of the Insutution, notice shall be given to his parent or 
= ri and his connection with the University dis- 
solved. 

8. There shall be published at the close of each 
term, a statement showing the standing of each student 
in his studies and also in his deportment Instead of 
‘the name a cypher shall be employed, and made known 
only to the student and his parent or guardian. The 
first statement shall be made out from the average of 
daily recitations ; if these have been perfect he shall 
be marked 40, or with a number proportionably less as 
they fall short of the standard of perfection. If his 
attendance and deportment have been exemplary, he 
shall be marked 40, or with a number less, in propor- 
tion as those fail to be satisfactory.* 

9. It shall be the duty of each student to be present 
at all examinations of his class; and if any scholar 
shall absent himself without giving to the Principal a 
satisfactory reason, he shall be considered as dishon- 
orably dismissed. 


CHAPTER VI.—OF TERM BILLS. 


1. Tuition shall be in the Branches of Detroit and 
Monroe for the first year, $19 50; for the second year 
$18; forthe third and every succeeding year $15. In 
the other Branches it shall be first year $15 ; for the 
second year $13 50; for the third and every succeed- 
ing year $12; and one tenth part of such tutition fees 
shall be appropriated under the direction of the Prin- 
cipal and Board of Visiters for the purchase of works 
of reference and books for the Branch Library. 

2. If a student shall leave, or be dismissed before 
the middle of the term. he shall he charged for one 
half of the same; and if after the middle, for the 
whole. 

3. When a student, after having pursued a course 
of study ina Branch of the University, shall engage as 
teacher of primary schools in this state, the Regents 
will refund his tuition, viz : one year’s tuition for each 
year he shall spend in teaching until he shall have-re- 
ceived a sum equal to the amount paid by him for tu- 
ition at the Branch. 


CHAPTER VII.—OF DISMISSIONS. 


1. Any student, not a minor, or whose parent or 
guardian requests it, may have a certificate of dismis- 
sion under the signature of the Principal, if he sustains 
a good moral character, and all dues of the University 
are satisfied ; but the certificate may not contain any 
thing respecting his scholarship unless he be examined 
for that purpose. 


CHAPTER VIII.—OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library of each Branch shall be open to the 
students and officers thereof, under such regulations 
and bye-laws, as shall be prescribed by the Prinerpal, 
and approved by the Beard of Visiters, 


The following resolution is published for the inform- 
ation of all who are in anywise officially connected 
with the Branches of the University of Mic higan : 


From the Journal ofthe pSard of Begents. 
“Resolved, That the laws for the government of 
the Branches, contemplate, in the opinion of the Re- 
ents, a series of uninterrupted studies ; and, therefore, 
hat any suspension of the usual and regular recita- 
tions on Wednesday afternoon is clearly in violation 
of said rules.” 
Adopted July 17, 1838. 





fs = o pm y statement s. | D. 

shows that the student whose cy- 

: ay is B F is perfect in his studice, ke heat bee 
ut a little deficient inattendance or | C D | 20 | 39 

deportment; whilst A H has done H 

but little in his studies, and his de- A 9} 0 

portment has been decidedly bad. Excused deficien- 

ces are not noticed in this statement. 





COURSE OF STUDIES IN THE CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
1-2. Woodbridge and Willard’s Geography, and 
Keith on the Globes. 

Robbins’ Outlines of History. 

Webster's English Grammar. 

Hale’s History of the United States. 

Porter’s Rhetorical Reader. 

Pinnovk’s Goldsmith’s England. 

Jameson's and Whately’s Rhetoric. 

Kame’s Elements of Criticicism. 


Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin Lessons. 


do do do Grammar. 
do do do Exercises. 
do do do Reader. 
. Cornelius Nepos. . 
. First Book of Virgil's neid with reference to 
Prosody. 


Vita Washingtonii. 7 sar 
Dellaway’s & Adam’s Roman Antiquities. 
Anthon’s Sallast. 
10. Anthon’s Cicero’s Orations. 
11. Cicero’s Tusculan Questions. 
12. Virgil. ¥ 4 
13. Cicero de Senectute de Amacitia, de Officiis. 
14. Horace. 
15. Fulsom’s Livy. 
16. Cicero de Oratore. : x 
17. Tacitus’ Historia, Germania, Vita Agricola. 
18, Quintillian. : 
19. Juvenal. 
1. Goodrich’s Greek Lessons. 
2. Anthon’s Greek Grammar. ip 
3. Jacob’s Greek Reader, (Boston Edition.) 
4. Anthon’s Greek Prosody. 
5. Xenophon’s Anabasis eRe 
6. Cleveland & Potter’s Grecian Antiquities. 
7 
8 
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. Graca Majora. 
. Greek Testament. 
9. schinus & Demosthenes de Covona. 
10. Plato. 
11. Homer. 
12. Select Tragedies, viz: Prometheus of Aschy- 
lus, Antigone and Electra of Sophocles and 
Alcestes of Euripides. 
. Bush’s Hebrew Grammar and Christomathy. 
. Vander Hooght’s Hebrew Bible. 
. Davies’ Arithmetic. 

do First Lessons in Algebra. 

do ee Algebra. 


dre’s G try. 





. Bridge’s Conic Sections. 

. Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy. 

. Herschel’s Astronomy. 

. Davies’ Descriptive Geometry. 
10. do Shadows and Linear Perspective. 
11. do Analytical Geometry. 
12. Comstock’s Chemistry. 


13. do Mineralogy. 
14. do Botany. 
15. do Physiology. 


Nos. 12 to 19 inclusive are adopted only until more 
suitable text books in those branches of study respec- 
tively, can be published under the direction of the 
Regents. 

. Wayland’s Moral Science. 
. Mclivaines Evidences of Christianity. 
. Upham’s Mental Philosophy. 
. Jamison’s and Whately’s Logic. 
Wayland’s Political Economy. 
. Mansfield’s Political Grammar. 
. Butler’s Analogy. 
Books of Reference and occasional study. 
Webster’s Dictionary. 
Lacy’s Genera! Gra:amar. 

Butman’s Large Greek Grammar. 

Cousin’s Psycplogy. 

Lieber’s Politi thics. 

The course of Studies inthe Teacher’s Department 
is to consist of the above, omitting only the Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew languages. 

The above course is intended to include frequent 
exercises in Translations, English Composition, Elo- 
cution, &c., under the direction of the Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Common School Journal for July, speaks of 
the several conventions held in various counties in 
that state, in the autumn of 1838, as highly interest 
ing and instructive meetings. Speeches were made 
by several gentlemen of celebrity, among whom were 
Daniel Webster, John Quincy Adams, and Mr. Rant- 
out, of Gloucester. 
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4. do re F 
5. do Surveying. 
6. 
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8. 

9. 





FOR THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
MARSHALL COLLEGE. 

By the politeness of the Editor, I am permitted to 
take this opp ‘rtunity of saying to our friends and the 
public generally, that the first term of the next Aca- 
demical year in the Preparatory Department of Mar- 
shall College, will be opened on Thursday, September 
12, at 9o’clock, A. M., under the instruction of Mr. N. 
A. Balch. Students from abroad will remain in my 
family. Board, including food, fuel, washing, lights, 
room rent, &c. $2 50 per week. 

A public examination will be held at the close of the 
winter term. The following Board of Examiners has 
been appointed: Rev. George Duffield and Rev. S. P. 
Chaplin, Detroit; Rev. Conway P. Wing, Monroe ; 
Hon. V. L. Bradford, Niles; Rev. G. W. Cole, Tecum- 
seh; Daniel Parkhurst, Esq., Jackson; Rev. C. G. 
Clarke, Webster ; and F.J. Littlejohn, Esq., of Alle- 
gan. Having no connection whatever, with the Insti- 
tution, selected from the different religious denomina- 
tions, as well as for their standing in the community, 
their rerort will be received with confidence by all 
who know them ; 

JOHN P. CLEAVELAND, 

Marshall, 10th August, 1839. President. 

N.B. Daily Stages pass through Marshall, East and 
West. The health of this beautiful village is substan- 
tially restored, the late epidemic having subsided.— 
But one adult died during the sickness, and he was 
from abroad. The place may be relied upon, as not 
less healthy and safe than any other in the State.— 
Such is the opinion, it is believed, of all the resident 
and practising physicians in the town. 





SMILEY’S GEOGRAPHY. 
Encyclopedia of Geography, for the use of schools and 
families ; on the plan of Murray's Encyclopedia of 

Geography, illustrated with numerous engravings, 

and accompanied by a new and beautiful Adas, by 

Thos. T. Smiley, A. M. M. D. 

We have received through the hands of- Messrs. 
& & Brother, Detroit, a copy of the above work, and 

2 ye given it an examination. We have noticed va- 
rious recommendations of the book in papers out of the 
State. Although it contams a considerable quantity 
of useful matter, and a great variety of pictures, yet 
we are satisfied, that whatever merit it may possess on 
this score, is overbalanced by the deficiency and error 
which exists in reference to this State. A student 
should have ample means of obtaining a knowledge of 
the geography of his own State, and whatever geog- 
rapher will provide such means by furnishing correct 
and full statistics and descriptions, will be most likely 
to secure the greatest benefits. In the book before 
us there are only 14 lines devoted to the geography of 
Michigan. What information may be obtained, there- 
fore, may be perceived by the reader. Below is ex- 
tracted all that is said on the subject: 

“ Michigan has a level surface, intersected by nu- 
merous rivers, and is almost surrounded by great 
Tbe climate is healthy but the winters are cold 
and long. The soil is very fertile, aad well adapted 
to the production of wheat, rye, oats, and Indian corn. 

“ The tide of emigration to Michigan is very great, 
= the state is rapidly increasing in wealth and popu- 
rs Detroit, the capital, and only important town, is 
pleasantly situated on Detroit River, and is a place of 
considerable trade. Population ,000. 

“ Mackinaw, on an island in a strait of the same 


name, is a fort and village, where the fur trade with 
the Indians has been chiefly transacted. Population 
800. 


“Monroe is a flourishing town on the River Rasin, 
two miles from its mouth, and is the seat of several 
mills and manufactories. It is accessible to steamboats 
from Lake Erie. Population 2000.” 


We shall notice this work again, 
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THE SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MANUAL, 
Containing practical suggestions on teaching, and 

Popular Education—by Henry Dunn, Secretary to 

the British and Foreign School Society : Prepared 
* for publication in this country, with a preface, by 

T. H. Gallaudet,Hartford. Published by Reed and 

Barber. 

The main object of the work is, “the improvement 
of schools, and the elevation of teachers.” Had we 
no knowledge of the abilities of the English author,the 
name of the Rev. Mr.Gallaudet would have been suf- 
ficient to entitle it to attention. In this little work there 
are no sectarian sentiments introduced, to render it 
acceptable to one, and obnoxious to another, but there 
are suggestions contained in it upon the subject of 
teaching, which are valuable to all. There have been 
various lectures upon the subject of teaching, before 
the public, and several works of considerable value ; 
and without disparagement to any other, we must ex- 
press a decided preference for this work, on account 
of many excellencies which have been the result of 
long experience and patient observation. No teacher 
should failto read a manual or manuals of this kind, 
or none can fail of being benefitted by the suggestions 
of men, who are old and experienced in the business 
of teaching youth. 


The time we trust will be short, before the 
business of teaching will be ranked among the learned 
professions. The introduciion of Normal schools will 
do much towards placing the teachers’ occupation 
upon its true ground. But much indeed can be done 
by the personal observation of the individual who de- 
signs to devote himself to this pursuit. It is perhaps 
the fault of the times and the circumstances, that our 
common school teachers can devote but litile of their 
leisure to reading, and still less to reflection. But it is 
all important that due attention be given to both. The 
position of the teacher, it can not be denied, is peculi- 
arly solemn, and involves the deepest responsibility. 
It is for him, to mould the future character of those 
under his charge, and it is in his power, to stamp just 
the impress he pleases upon their yielding intellects. 
Should ke then take up the business without prepa- 
ration? Should he neglect any means of information 
afforded him, to gain an insight into those principles 
which teach him best how to govern, and to guide ?— 
We look forward anxiously to the time, when all our 
school districts can afford to procure libraries. When 
this time comes, a new impulse will be given to the 
energies of the teacher, by the opportunity afforded 
him to lay up for future use an increased store of 
knowledge. 

We recommend the Manual to the attention of all 
our common school teachers. We hope they will 
procure and read it attentively, for we are certain,they 
will gain from it many valuable hints. And in the 
words of Mr.Gallaudet,we think that “he who reads it 
once, if employed in the business of instruction, will 
be sure to read it again.” The following is an extract 
from the work : 

MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL HABITS OF A 
TEACHER, 

J have already attached so much impertance to a 
teacher's embodying in his own character the truths 
he is endeavoring to inculcate, that I almost feel un- 
willing again to advert to the subject. But if it be true, 
that “mothers and school masters plant the seeds o! 


nearly all the good and evil there is in tke world ;”” if 
it be the great, the universal law of morals, as well as 


of physics, that “ kind shall bring forth after its kind;”’ | 


then, since the educator can but reproduce his own 
image ; since good and evil are continually “going out 
of him ;”” and by the power of a mysterious assimila. 
tion, children become and do, just what he is and does; 
it is scarcely possible, too frequently or too earnestly 


to impress upon his mind, that, while no man minis- 
ters at a holier altar, no man stands more in need of 
an enlarged heart and a purified spirit than himeelf. 

Itis not, however, my intention even to enumerate, 

the various excellencies which should adorn the char- 
acter of the Christian teacher. You know the apos- 
tolic injunction ; “‘ Whatsoever things are true ; what- 
soever things are honest; whatsvever things are just; 
whatsoever things are pure ; whatsoever things are 
lovely ; whatsoever things are of good repert ; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, thik on 
these things.” (Phil. iv. 8.) Three or four general 
hints, on the cultivation of habits calculated te insure 
respect and esteem in the world, to facilitate the dis- 
eharge of school duties—and to aid inthe acquisition 
» useful knowledge—is all that I ask permission to 
offer. 
1. Cultivate diligently the habit of rigid self-control.— 
He can never rule others successfully, who has not 
first learned to govern himself. But self-government 
is a virtue of no easy attainment; implying, as it com- 
monly does, much painful discipline, and sometimes a 
degree of mental endurance, which the strongest mo- 
tives alone can enable a man to bear. It must extend, 
not only to the government of the temper and passions, 
but to the regulation of the whole conduct: it must 
determine the distribution of time ; the expenditure of 
money ; the choice of studies ; and the selection both 
of companions and of amusements ; and all this, as I 
before said, implies painful discipline. Without self- 
government, however, you can, as @ teacher, literally 
do nothing. Where this is wanting, it is obviously 
impossible to carry out any settled plan, either for our 
own good, or for the benefit of others. Carried about 
by every wind of passion, the wretched victim of ill- 
temper and caprice rejects to-day, that which but 
yesterday he judged to be above all things desirable; 
his own irritated spirit kindles irritationin every other 
bosom; and obstacles unknown to the tranquil and 
the meek, block up every avenue to the hearts and 
consciences of those who are under his control. 

2. Carefully avoid every thing that is repulsive, even 
to the most sensitive, either in manner or conduct. Be 
neat in your person. A slovenly appearance degrades 
a man in the sight of the world, always lessens the 
respect he receives from children. A man is fearfully 
mistaken, if he imagines that any strength of mind, or 
variety of attainments, will excuse vulgarity, rude- 
ness, or dirt. Need | add, avoid altogether the use of 
tobacco and snuff? These habits, to say nothing of 
the expense, which is by no means inconsiderable, or 
f the injury which they often do to health, which is 
much more than is commonly suspected furnish a most 
pernicious example to be constantly before the eyes 
of children, who are influenced vastly more by exam- 
ple than by precept. ‘Think of allthe scholars in a 
school using this filthy weed. What would be its as- 
pect? Why should the teacher indulge habits that 
he reprobates his scholars for ? 

Let me entreat you also, carefully to guard against 
the formation of certain mental habits, to which your 
station and employment particularly expose you.— 
You are accustomed to command in the school ; and 
if you do not take great care, you will feel it difficult 
to brook contradiction ont of it. Without incessant 
watch fulness, you will become arrogant and dogmatic, 
or pedantic and prejudiced. Such is the natural ten- 
dency of constant intercourse with immature minds, 
looking up to the teacher as an authority. Now all 
these things are so extremely offensive to intelligent 
persons, that, if indulged, they will effectually shut 
you out from society, to which, under other circum- 
stances, you might obtain easy access. 

Inall your intercourse with your Committees, be mod- 
est and accurate. You must expect to have something 
to bear from them, especially if they take an active 
part in the management of the school. They may 
occasionally decide on matters they do not at all 
understand, and perhaps put aside, by a word, plans 
which have cost youdaysor weeks of anxious thought 
to develope. All thisis very trying ; but there is no 
remedy for it, so long as you are under a committee 
at all. It is impossible to bring any body of men to- 
gether, to promote a common object, without suffering 
something from the prejudices and peculiarities which 
come in with them. If, therefore, they err, or act in 
a way which you cannot approve, there is but one 
course for you—submit cheerfully, or leave their em- 
ploy. ‘ The obligation of the teacher to yield, is not 
founded on the superior wisdom of his employers, in 
reference to the business for whieh they have engaged 
him, for they may be inferiors in this respect; but up- 
on their right, as employers, to determine how the 
work shall be done.” 





We have received a letter froma school teacher 
which will be inserted in the next No.of the Journal. 














From the Juvenile Depository. 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 


The mind of man is his grand distinctive charac- 
teristic. It is so constituted as to be capable of indefi- 
nite improvement, and in this respect presents a most 
interesting subject for investigation. Observe the in- 
fant ; trace him along through childhood and youth, to 
the meridian of life ; and mark, as you proceed, the 
developement of mind. What teacher has not noticed, 
with interest and pleasure, the expansion of the intel- 
lect among his pupils ? 

Put why, in making their progress does he find 
some who advance as if aided by a supernatural 
power, while others are left far in the rear? Why, 
as we look over the word,.do we behold such an as- 
tonishing difference among men in their powers of 
mind?» Why are some capable of shaking the world 
by their intellectual strength, while others are power- 
less, even to utter imbecility? It is true that a degree 
of this difference may be founded in <heir natural ca- 
pacity ; yet far more, we believe, is the result of men- 
tal discipline. I know, indeed, it is customary, when 
a student becomes eminent for his literary acquire- 
ments, and displays the force and beauty of a well 
disciplined mind, to attribute it to superior natural abil- 
ities ; while, on the other hand, he who is not equally 
successful is set down, at once, as deficient in natural 
endowments. But generally the great difference is 
produced rather by the manner of study, or course of 
discipline, than by any natural superiority of the one 
over the other. . 

What encouragement is it to a student to tell him 
that a few only possess the element to make great 
men? Jt can only tend to repress his ambition, and 
crush all that enthusiasm without which he can never 
attain to eminence. Newton, Lock, and a thousand 
others, would never have shone upon the pages of 
history with such resplendent lustre, had not their 
mental powers been brought into exercise by a course 
of efficient and thorough discipline. 

Let not, then, the young scholar and student despair 
of becoming great men. By greatmen, I do not mean 
those only, who enjoy the advantages of a collegiate 
education, but those whose minds have been devel- 
oped and cultivated. 

Mental discipline is the road along which we must 
pass to arrive at greatness, and this discipline is to be 
effected in a great degree by close, persevering, and 
untiring application of the mind. As the physical 
system becomes strong and active by exercise, so the 
mind in the same manner acquires vigor and power. 

Since, then, we are endowed with natures so noble, 
since the mind possesses such capabilities of expan- 
sion, let us enquire why are we made thus? fr. an- 
swer, for our own happiness, for the purpose of doing 
— to others, and it may be added, for the glory of 
God. 


How great is the value of an improved, exalted and 
well disciplined mind? Its tendency is to refine the 
moral feelings of man, to develop those faculties of 
the soul by which he can estimate and admire the 
beauties of nature. He that possesses a cultivated 
mind can walk amid the wonders of nature, listen to 
the roaring of the cataract, behold the gentle rivulet 
winding its way through the peaceful valley, see the 
roaring billows of the great ocean dashing hemnatives 
fearlessly upon the rocky shore, survey the tranquil 
lake reflecting in silent grandeur the rays of the set- 
ting sun, hear the terrific peals of thunder beatin 
from the angry clouds, gaze upon the azure vault o 
heaven decked with rich gems of beauty, and feel 
that in such sights there is something sublime, which 
calls forth a glow of admiration and pleasure. But its 
benefits are not limited by the pleasure it affords to its 
possessor. 


If the patriot wishes to excite a powerful influence 
in sustaining those principles upon which this great re- 
ublic is based; if the Christan aims to do good, let 
nim strive to acquire a well disciplined and richly 
stored mind, But during the past ages the mind has 
been too much pralected ; and this, to some extent, is 
true, also, of the present era, which perhaps is the 
most distinguished of any other in the annals of the 
world, for its general improvement. The enterprising 
spirit of our Americans, together with the advance of 
society in the old countries, have rendered this period 
of the world remarkable for its progress in character. 


But the great end and object of these improve- 
ments seem to be the acquisition of weal; or 
external grandeur, while the mind, that nobler 
part, is suffered to lie in forgetfulness and neglect. 
It istime then, that men who possess powers of 
vision and judgment, should form a true estimate of 
the worth of the immortal part of their being, and aim 
to secure it that wise cultivation, which will fit it for 
usefulness here, and high enjoyment hereafter 
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FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
THE ELDER SISTER. . 

Children are apt to think that the whole business of 
instruction, gui and example, devolves on their 
perents; that for themselves, they have nothing 
to do, but to learn, tn obey and toimitate. They have 
to answer separately for their own conduct, but have 
no care of each other, and the influence they may feel 
or impart among themselves is of little consequence. 
Now this is in fact true tosome extent with very young 
children; but those that are older ought to feel that 
they are lights in their father’s house, and that their 
light should not be dim nor concealed. An elder sis- 
ter, egpuensing to the years of womanhood, and ha- 
ving the y r Children ofthe family around her, is 
already soot in @ situation of great responsibility, 
where she has the power of wok ewe or lasting inju- 
ty She may contribute very much to form the minds 
and manners of the little ones about her, and to mould 
their characters into a shape which they shall wear du- 
ring their whole life. They ought te feel that they, 








young and inexperienced as they are, may uce 
impressions on the immortal aloke of beloved relatives, 
which will not be effaced for ever. 


An elder sister spends much of her time with the 
younger children ; sometimes in the presence of the 
mother, and often when she is absent. Elder brothers 
are mostly abroad ; the sister more at home. On her 
sometimes is devolved the care of “guiding the 
house,” for an hour or two, or half a day at a time. 
She must either “keep schvol ’ for the little ones, or 
direct their work, or watch over them while they play. 
She must report to their parents on their return, about 
their good behaviour or misconduct, and give a fair 
account of sny ou: ward accident or occusrence. For 
the time being she stands in the mother’s responsibility 
and care. And so when the mother is at home, 
though the direction of affairs is not in the elder 
sis‘er’s hands, yet her constant and familiar inter- 
course with the younger ones, which gives her great 
opportunity to be usefal, is a talent with which she is 
entrusted, and which she ought conscientiously to 
employ. 

An elder sister also has the confidence of the 
younger children. They know that she has more un- 

rstanding and knowledge than themselves; she is 
able to teach them, to help thei, to protect them ; 
they feel that she has some degree of authority or 
Control over them. They look up to her, therefore, 
with some respect and confidence, and submit them- 
selves toher dictation and guidance. They are ready 
to believe what she says, to imitate what she does, 
and to drink in the same spirit that she manifests. 
This they do without reflection, and without the least 
thought whether her influence over them is bad or 
or A Sem injurious or salutary. If they are treated 
with kindness and attention, they run to her in their 
wants and distiesses, and pour their complaints and 
sorrows intoher sympathizing bosom. Let her not 
abuse such a confidence, or disappoint such expecta- 
tion, or fail to make a good use of such a controlling 

uence. 

Her parents place great dependence on the aid ofan 
elder sister. ‘they have watched over the tottering 
steps of her infancy, and now ask a small relief of 

own cares from herexperience. They have felt 

the need of an before their little ones, that 
shall explain and enforce their precepts; the exampie 
of a child t»0, which children can feel, comes near 
themselves. Happy the nts who can direct the 
oungest branches to an elder sister, and say, “ Be ye 
wers of her, for she always does that which is 
tous.” Happy the group of younger chil- 

n, who have an elder that may he safely followed ! 

If such is the influence of an elder sister in her fa- 
ther’s house ; if her honored parents, and her affection- 
ate brothers and sisters, rd her as an important 
friend and helper in her agg circle, then * what 
manner of person ought she to be ?” 

‘How attentive chould she be to every trust, how 
faithful to every duty, how watchful against every 
danger! How anxiously should she seek to know the 
will of God and the pleasure of her parents r 


THE INDIAN WOMEN 


There is.one subject on which all travelers in these 
i who have treated of the manners and 
modes of life of the north-west tribes, ~ 4 —— 
to _— with at eloque ice indignation, 
which they think Rees on the gallantry and 
chivalry of Christendom to denounce as constituting 
the true badge and distinction of barbarism and hea- 
thenism, to civilization and Christianity: I 
mean the treatment and condition of their women.— 
The women, they say, are ‘drudges,’ ‘slaves,’ ‘ beasts 
of burthen,’ victims, martyrs, degraded, abjectoppress- 
ed; that not only the cares of the household and ma- 
ternity, but the cares labors proper to the men, 
fall upon them ; and they seem to consider no expres- 
sion of disapprobation, and even abhorrence, too strong 
for the orcasion ; and if there be any who should feel 
inclined to modify such objurgations, or speak in ex- 
cuse or mitigation of the fact, he = well fear that 
the publication of such opinions would expose him to 
have his eyes scratched ont, (metaphorically,) or die, 
in every female coterie, in every review, the death of 
Orpheus or Pontheus. 
uckily I have no such risk to run. Let but my 
woman's wit bestead me here as much as my woman- 
hood, and I will, as the Indian’s say, ‘ tell you a piece 
of my miad,’ and place the matter before you in ano- 
ther point of view. 

Under one aspectof the question, all these gentlemen 
travellers are right: they are right in their estimate of 
the condition of the Indian squa ws—they are drudges, 
slaves: and they are right in the opinion that the con- 
dition of the in an ity is a test of the 
advance of moral and intellectual cultivation in that 
community ; but itis not a test of the virtue or civili- 
zat‘on of the man; in these Indian tribes, where the 
men are the.noblest and bravest of their kind, the wo- 
me. are held of no account, are despised and oppress- 
ed. But it does appear to me that the woman among 
these Indians holds her true natural position relatively 
to the state of the man and the state of society ; and 
this cannot be said of all societies. 

Take into consideration, in the first place, that in 
these Indian communities the task of providing sub- 
sistence falls solely and entirely on the men. hen 
it is said, in general terms, that the men do nothing but 
hunt all day, while the women are engaged in perpet- 
ual Zoil, Isuppose this suggests to civilized readers the 
idea of a party of gentlemen at Melton, on a turn out 
of Mr. Meynell’s hounds; or, at most, a deer-stalking 
excursion to the Highlands—a holiday aflair; while 
the women, poor oa must sitat home and sew, and 
spin, and cook victuals. But what is the life of an In- 
dian hunter? one of incessant, almost killing toil, and 
often danger. A hunter goes out at dawn, knowing 
that if he returns empty, his wife and little ones must 
starve—no uncommon predicament ! He comes home 
at sunset, spent with fatigue, and even unable to speak. 
His wife takes off his moccasins. places before him 
what food she hag, or, if laterally the chase has failed, 
probably no food at all, or only a little parched wild 
tice She then examines his hunting pouch, and init 
finds the claws, or beak, or tongue of the game, or 
other indications by which she knows what it is, and 
where to find it. Sho then goes for it, and drags it 
home. When he is refreshed, the hunter caresses 
his wife and child:en, relates the events of his chase, 
smokes his pipe and ~~ to sleep—to begin the same 
life onthe following day. 

Where, then, the whole duty and labor of providin 
the means of eubsistence, ennobled by danger an 
courage, fall upon the man, the woman naturally sinks 
in importance, and is a dependent drudge. But she 
is not therefore, I suppose, so very miserable, nor, rel- 
a:ively, so very abject ; she is sure of protection; sure 
of maintenance, at least while the man has it; sure of 
kind treatment; sure that she wili never have her 
children taken from her but by death; sees none bet- 
ter off than herself, and !,as no conception of a superi- 
or destiny ; and it is evident that in such a state the 
appeinted and necessary share of the woman is the 
household work, and all other domestic labor. As to 
the ity of carrying burthens, when moving the 








the duties of her station! How “kindly affectioned” 
should she be towards the little nurslings by her side ; 
with what unwearied care should she atiempt to set 
their early feet in the right way! 

Some of the ways in which she may discharge the 


= of this tender relation, and avoid temptations. 


u that surreunded her, will claim our atten- 
tion hereafter.— Youth’s Companion. 


We have received from the Publishers, Messrs. F. 
J. Huntington, & Co. of New York city, copies of Mrs. 
Phelps’ works,which we shall notice in our next. These 
works have been highly commended, and have been 
imtroduced jnto many of the best female schools. 








camp from place to place, and felling and carryin 
wood, this is the most dreadful pari of her lot; a 
however accustomed frum youth to the axe, the pad- 
dle, and the carrying-belt, it brings on internal injuries 
and severe suffering—and yet it mustbe done. Fora 
man to carry burthens would absolutely incapacitate 
him for a hunter, and consequently from procuring 
sufficient meat for his family. Hence, perhaps, the 
contempt with which they regard it. And an Indian 
woman is unhappy, and her pride is hurt, if her hus- 
band should be seen with a load on his back ; this was 
strongly expressed by one among them who said it 
was *unmaonly ;’ and that ‘ehe could not bear to seo 
is!’ 





Hence, however hard the lot of woman, ehe ts in na 
Jalse position. ‘The two sexes are in their natural and 
true position relatively to the state of society, and the 
means of subsistence. : 

The first step from the hunting to the agricultural 
state is the first step in the emancipation of the female. 
I knowthere are some writers who lament that the in- 
troduction of agriculture has not benefitted the Indian 
women, rather added to thelr toils, as a great propor 
tion of the hoeing and planting has devolved on themk 
but among the Ottawas, where this is the case, the 
women are decidedly in a better state than among the 
hunting Chippewas; they can sell or dispose of the 

roduce raised by themselves, if there be more than 
is necessary for the family, and they take some share 
in the bargains and business of the tribe: and add, 
that among all these tribes, in the division of the mon- 
ey payments for the ceded land,every woman receives 
her individual share. 

Lewis and Clarke, in exploring the Missouri, came 
upon a tribe of Indians who, from local circumstances, 
kill little game, and live principally on fish and roots; 
end as the women are equally expert with the men in 
procuring subsistence, they have a rank and influence 
very rarely feund among Indians. ‘The females aro 
nerinitted to’speak freely before the men, to whom 
iideed they sometimes address themselves in a tone 
of authority. On many subjects their a and 
opinion are respected, and in ma‘ters of trade their ad- 
vice is generally asked and pursued; the labors of the 
family too are shared equally. ‘This seems to be a 
ease in point. 

Then, when we speak of the drudgery of the wo- 
men, we must note the equal division of labor ; there 
is no class of women privileged to sit still while others 
work. Every squaw makes the clothing, mats, moc- 
casins, and boils the kettle for her own family. Com- 
pare her life with the refined leisure of an elegant 
woman in the higher classes of our society, and it is 
wretched and abject; but compare her life with that 
of a servant-maid of all work, or a factory girl,—I do 
say that the condition of the squaw is gracious in com- 
parison, digmfied by domestic feelings, and by equal- 
ity with all around her. If women are to be exempted 
from toil in reverence to the sex, and as women, I can 
understand this, though I think it unreasonable ; but 
ifit be merely a privilege of station, and confined to a 
certain set, while the great primeval penalty is doub- 
led on the rest, then] do not see where is the great 
gallantry and consistency of this our Christendom, nor 
what right we have to look down upon the barbarism 
of the idian savages who make drudges of their wo- 
men. 

1 will just mention here the extreme delicacy and 
Psat poe wn of the womenof these tribes, which 
may seem sirange when we see them brought up and 
living in crowded wigwams, where a whole family is 
herded within the space of a few yards; but the lower 
elasses of the Irish, brought up in their cabins, are 
remarkable for the same feminine characteristic ; it is 
as if true modesty were from within, and could hardly 
be outwardly detiled.— Mrs. Jameson's Summer Ram- 
les in Canada. 


From the (Mass.) Common School Journal. 
FEMALE TDCACHERS. 

The following eloquent and just tribute to the pe- 
culiar merits and qualifications of women is from the 
ee of Wm. H. Seward, the present Governor of New 

ork: 

* He, it seems to me, is a dull observer, who is nos 
convinced that they are equally qualified with the 
other sex for the study of the magnificent creation 
around us, and equally entitled to the happiness to be 
derived from its pursuits; and still more blind is he, 
who has not learned that it was the intention of the 
Creator to bestow on them a higher and greater por- 
tion of responsibility, in the education of youth of both 
sexes. They are the natural guardians of the youn 
Their abstraction from the engrossing cares of life, 
affords them leisure both to acquire and communicate 
knowledge. From them the young more willingly 
receive it, because the severity of discipline is reliev- 
ed with greater tenderness and affection, while their 
more quick apprehension, enduring patience, expan- 
sive benevolence, higher purity, more delicate taste, 
and elevated moral feelings qualify them for exce} 
jence in all departments of learning, except perhaps 
the exact sciences. If this be truc, how many a re- 
pulsive, bigoted and indolent professor will in the gen- 
eral improvement of education, be compelled to resiga 
his claim to modest, assidious and affectionate woman. 
And how many conceited pretenders, whomay wield 
the rod in our common schools, without the knowledge 
of human nature, requisite for its discreet exorcise, 
too indolent to improve and too proud to discharge 
these responsible duties, will be , ma to seek 
eistence eleewhere ? 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
From the Genesee Farmer. 
STATE OF AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, | 

That the Agriculture of the United States does not, 
to use a commercial phrase, rank with that of the most 
favored nations, is perhaps generally admitted ; that it 
might with proper care be 1aade to do so, does not ad- 
mit of controversy ; and it may be well to inquire into 
some of the causes that lead to this state of things.— 
With one of the most fertile countries, by nature, on 
the globe, we do not in the amount of products equal 
that of some countries much less favored, but which 
by superior skill in cultivation have attained a fertility 
unknown among us. As examples of this, we may 
name England, Belgium, and part of Germany ; in 
which the average per acre of the crops is much great- 
er than in the United States, if we except, perhaps, 
some few of the best cultivated districts. 

In order to determine what should be, it is sometimes 
useful to ascertain what actually is. Estimates have 
been made at different times of the total of agricultu- 
ral products in this country. Such estimates have no 
pretensions to exactness ; they are only approximations 
to the precise quantity ; still, as similar estimates are 
made in other countries, they may afford the means of 
comparison, as showing the proportion of produciion 
to the population. The year 1333 was, on the whole, 
a favorable one for the farmer, and the crops, undoubt- 
edly, inthe aggregate, exceeded those of any previous 
year. Ifwe should estimate the wheat grown in the 
country at sixty millions of bushels; corn at one hun- 
dred millions ; and oats at one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of bushels ; we should not probably be far from 
the truth. Barley does not rank high in amount, as a 
cultivated crop, though the quantity produced is an- 
nually increasing. e wheatis principally grovn in 
the country north of the Potomac and Ohio, and south 
of the great lakes. The cornis produced chiefly in the 
south, and in the valleys of the Ohio and Mississinpi. 
Oats are cultivated in all sections, unless the extreme 
south ; and are every where the principal food of hor- 
ses, while they are given to cattle, sheep and swine, 
to aconsiderable extent. The average crop of wheat 
en the whole, cannot be esiimated per acre, at more 
than eighteen bushels ; corn, thirty five bushels ; oats, 
the same; and barley about twenty bushels. ‘This 
rate will of course vary greatly in different sections. 
In the states north of the Ohio, the average of corn 
would perhaps equal or exceed fifty bushels to the 
acre, while in the states south of the Potomac, it has 
been estimated as low as fifteen bushels per acre.— 
The difference in the other crops in the several sec- 
tions of our country would be less; but still it is con- 
siderable. 

That these ee productions might be greatly in- 
creased, does not admit of a question; that the in‘er- 
ests of agriculture demand that such should be the 
case, is equally clear. By attention to the selection of 
seeds, and the preparation of the soil, anaddition of ten 
per cent to thesgaverages might be readily made; ex- 
perience shows that such is the fact; and multitudes 
of individual instances might be adduced to prove that 
such has already been done, by skilful and intelligent 
farmers. 

‘The causes which, in our opinion, have tended more 
than any others to depress agriculture, and prevent its 
receiving the attention itdemands, as well as to reduce 
the profits which should reward the laborer, are the 
folowing : 

First, a want of respect in the agricultural interests 
for their own profession. There is a feeling in certain 

rtions of the community ; principally those who 

ave done nothing to increase the productive capital 
of the country themselves, and who may be termed 
the drones of the social compact, that personal labor 
is disgraceful, and that the cultivator of the soil is little 
better than a slave. Strange as it may seem, this 
feeling may be said to be promoted and perpetuated 
by the conduct of farmers themselves. ere are too 
many men among us; men who have good farms, and 
who might employ their sons upon them, with the cer- 
tainty that honorable competence would be the result; 
who prefer to see them become poor miserable retail- 
ers of tape and sugar candy, or second or third rate 
lawers, men fit for nothing only to promote litigation, 
and sow the seeds of strife, and bring into contempt 
the high principles of right which the law is intended 
to embody, rather than honest, high-minded, intelligent 
cultivators of the soil. For this evil, and it is a serious 
one, the remedy is with the farmer. His sons should 
be well educated, but they should be taught to feel, 
what in fact is the case, that in the actual dignity and 
weefulness of their profession,the farmer has few equals 
and no superior. 

The second cause of the depressed etate of agricul- 








ture in the United States, is the inattention of farmers 
in selecting the best breeds of animals for their yards, 
and the best seeds for planting. In these two respects 
there is the greatest room for improvement; and the 
necessity of entering at once upon a course of re‘o-m, ! 
cannot be too earnestly pressed upon our cultivators. } 
Experience has shown, that animals can be formed in | 
the hands of the scientific breeder to meet the wants, | 
or remedy the defects, of any existing race. Whether 
it be a beautiful form, weight of earcase, aptitude to | 
fatten, or all these combined in cattle; or the same 
qualities, with or without wool, in sheep; Bakewell, 
Cully, Berry, and Ellman, have shown that domestic 
animals in the hands of the farmer who understands | 
the principles of breeding, are as clay in the hands of ! 
the potter, to be muulded and transformed at will.— | 
The records of Smithfield market, the most conclusive | 
that can be, produced, prove that the average weight | 
of cattle and sheep has increased one-third within less 
than halfa century. Nat less beneficial have been | 
the results which have ensued from attention to im- 
roved or new varieties of seeds. The most valuable 
inds of wheat, barley, oats and other grain in Europe, , 
and of maize or corn in this, have been the result of 
careful selection, and long continued cultivation. Col 
Le Conteur, of the Isle of Jersey, who has paid more 
attention to wheat, and instituted a greater number of | 
experiments in regard to the plant, thanany other man | 
living, having devoted about twenty years, and ample | 
means, to the pursuit, states ‘ that the only chances of | 
having pure sorts, was to raise them from single grains, | 
or single ears, and thatthe improvements he had made | 
in this way hac amply rewarded his labor, as the pro- | 
duce of his crops was increased from an average of : 
about twenty-three to twenty five bushels an acre to | 
about thirty-four ; and since he had raised wheat from | 
single ears, or carefully selected sorts, he has increas- | 
ed his crops to between forty and fifty bushels an acre. | 
Many of the best known kinds of wheat, barley and 
oats, now grown in Europe, and some of them have 
been successfully introduced into this country, have 
pees eernees from single ears, or heads of grain, se- | 
lected by observing men for some valuable qualities | 
they appeared to possess. Such was the origin of tie | 
White Kent and Whittingham wheat; the Chevalier, 
Annat and Stains barley ; and the Potatoe, Hopetowa | 
and Dun oat. In this country, we need only to refer 
to the justly celebrated Baden corn, which by perse- | 
vering selec:ion has been brought to produce from | 
four to ten ears on e stalk, and where the climate and | 
the soil are suitable, as in the western states, has ad- 
ded at least 59 per cent to the productiveness of the 
corn crop. This is a field of improvement in which 
every farmer may be a laborer, and withthe happiest | 
results. 'To improve his seeds requires no extra cap- 
ital; a little care and attention to the qualities of his | 
growing and ripened crops, is all thatis requisite ; and | 
whether he avails himself of the opportunity for im- | 
provement or not, no good farmer can avoid having | 
the feasibility of so doing repeatedly forced upon him, | 
by the difference in size and productiveness of the 
several plants. 
Another and third cause of the low state of agricul- | 
ture, is a too general want of knowledge among fur- | 


mers, of the scientific principles which zovern agricul- | 


spread before the public mind, and if much that is 

to be certain, should hereafier prove mere 
theoretical, useful observations will be 
truth eventually established. Agriculture is strictly 3 
science, and should be Considered assuch. The 
ciples that govern and contol matter, are many of them 
already understood, and no one has any pretensions 
to the title of a thorough farmer, who is not able to 
apply such as are known to his course of practice in 
the field. We have many men whoe.press surprise 
at the well known fact, that the most skillful and suc- 
cessful farmers we have in the country, are men who 
have been bred to other — and never had the 
management of a farm till they purchased for them- 
selves, and assumed the farmer at once. We think 
there is nothing surprising at this result. These men 
brought to the business of agriculture, that fund of 
knowledge they had already acquired, and which, un- 
fettered by previous long established modesand habite, 
they were at liberty to apply direetly to their new pur- 
suit. ‘They had no long cherished prejudices in favor 
of unscientific methods of farming to shake off; meth- 
ods which too many farmers venerate, ti:nply because 
they were followed by their fathers ; and hence they 
were prepared to adopt the best courses, and follow 
the paths that scientific research have demonstrated to 
lead to success. 

Another, and we are inclined to think more active 
cause in retarding the ey ce of agriculture in this 
conntry than any we have hitherto mentioned, is to be 
found ia the too great diffusion of agricultural capital 
and labor; or in other words, we cultivate too much 
land, to have what we pretend to do, well done. The 
desire of great farms, is a distinguishing trait of the 
American farmer. As fast as he acquires capital, he 
speads it in purchasing more land. When there is no 
longer any adjoining him to be purchased, he goes to 
the wide west, and expenils his hundreds or thousands 
in buying prairie eections or ‘corner!o’s’ in some ofthe 
multitude of cities there are promised in that broad re- 
gon. He may be making myrey by this process; he 
may be acquirirg wealth jor his ch:ldren to differ about; 
but nine times out of ten his system of agriculture is 
barbarous, his ™ethod of living scandalous, and his 
farm is the very reverse of neatness and order. We 
cannot expect that a man will ex-end his capital in 
beautifying and putting his farm in order, in planting, 
and draining, and repairing, when such expenditures 
will not repay him more than seven percent, when by 
—— more, or new lands, there is a probability 
that 3J or 59 may be realized. it requires too great an 
effort of self denial to eee our neighbors enlarging their 
dom ins to the size of a German principality, while we 
ere expected to be content with some two or four hun- 
dred acres. We have as a body of farmers yet to learn 
that the products of a small farm in propor*ion to the 
capital invested are usually greater than on large 
farms. We have yet to acquire a taste for small, neat, 
well finished and well furnished houses, in preference 
te the enormous shingle palaces’ which we take such 
a delight in erecting ; an‘) when shall we learn that a 


| few acres, well fenced, kept clean of foul weeds, and 


growing richer and more productive yearly, is better 
than m?ny acres with the fences rotted or thrown 
down, the fields and the crops choked with pernici 





ture. That every farmer shouldbe a thorough chemist, | weeds, and the soil, from the wretched course of 
and be able to explain all the laws that govern matter, | cu!tivation, annually deteriorating in value and pro- 
and in so doing trace to their source the elements of , ductiveness. ltisa\e-y poor p'an in farmers to wear 
vegetable and animal nutrition, is not what is tobe ex-| out and impoverish what land they have, because 
pected; and so with the kindred sciences of botany | they can buy more; better raise a few acres to the 
and etomology. Still he should be able and with very | height of fertility, place it in perfectorder, and then, if 
little attention may be able to go through a sufficiently | there is any surplus cavital, after attending to the mor- 
accurate analysis of soils, and be familiar with many of | al and intellectual wants of the family, it may be ex- 
the minute, as well as important changes. that matter | pen’ed in more lands to be gradually brought to the 
undergoes in the transformation from inert atoms to | same state. ; ; 

organized life. Constantly among plants, and compel-| Such are some of the most prominent causes that in 
led to be familiar with insects, some of both of which | our estimation have contributed to place agriculture 
he numbers umong his worst enemies, he is in purt a) where it now is; not as bad, it is true, as it was some 
botanist and etymologist by necessity ; and were his | twenty five pears since ; but still very far from wha: 
observations properly directed, there is nothing to hir- | it might be, and what it would be, if farmers would 
der, but much to render farmers the most successful | awake to their own interests.’ It is idle to blame the 


discoverers in these sciences. Works which would | 
give a proper course to his inquiries, may be found at | 
almost every bookstore ; and itie nottoo much to hope, | 
that volumes will be found ia every common school 


German peasant, or the Russian serf fur transmitting to 
us their surplus grain; they would never do it if we 
supplied the market with home grain, us we certainly 
and easily might; (we shv'l not import much grain in 





and district library which will awaken inguiry, and 1339.) It is useless to comp!ain of legislatures, because 
direct observers, in the successful pursuit of these an1‘ they do not attend to the wishes o' farmers in estab- 
other sciences. We think that blame may be attrib- | lishing agricultural schools and societies. The remedy 
uted, in a greater or less degree, to most uf the agricul- | for these things is in our own hands. To shut out 
tural publications and periodicals of the day, in not| foreign grain, we must supply the country with our 
devoting more of their pages to the discussion and elu- | own ; and we shall find it better to export than to im- 
cidation of these topics. It may perhaps be said, that | port. If ourlegislative servants, misunderstand or dis- 
but little is yet known with certainty on these subjects; | regard our wishes, farmers have only to make it under- 
that chemical analysis, vegetable physiology, and the | stood that —e are emphatically the people, and their 
development of the laws that govern the nutrition of ; voices will be heard and obeyed. More than any other 
plants and animals, are all as yet in their infancy ; | class, farmers hold their destiny in their owa ands ; 
still it cannot but be useful to have what is known | they should carefully study the causes of the changes 











“that come over their business, or permanently depress 
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it, and thus understanding them, will prevent or avoid 
such results. There is ne more certain criterion by 
which to judge of the state of any people physically 
and intellectually, than the cundition of their farms, the 
taste displayed in their buildings and gardens, and in 
their public improvements. 


FOREIGN: 


ANNUAL REPORT ON PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
IN LOUISIANA. 


Secretary of State’s Office, 
Feb. 25, 1839. 

By the act of the Legislature of the Ist of April, 
1833, entitled “ An act supplementary to the several | 
aa:s relative to Public Education,” the Secretary of | 
State is constituted Superintendent of Public Educa- | 
tion throughout the State. Itis made his duty among 
other things, to prepare and submit an annual Keport | 
to the Legislature, containing astatement of the Parish | 
schools and the scolars in them; of all colleges and ' 
academies patronized by the state, and the number of , 
students in them ; estimates and accounts of the ex- | 
penditure of public money appropriated for purposes 
of edacation; plans for the improvemewt and man- | 
agement of the fund devoted to that object, and for | 
the better organization ot the Parish schools. 

The fourth section of the act requires all visiters, | 
regents, trustees or directors of colleges or academies | 
—the regents of the central and primary schools in ! 
the city of New-Orleans, the administrators of the 
Parish schools, and in general all other bodies corpo- | 
rate or judicial, or persons, who were previously | 
bound to report to the Legislature the condition of the 
different institutions for the purposes of education, to | 
make theirretarns to the Secretary of State on or be- | 
fore the 3ist of December in each year, under the 
penalty of a fine not exceeding two hundred dollars, | 
to be sued for and recovered by the attorneys. 

Having accepted the office of Secretary of State, it 
has become my duty, to the best of my ability and un- 
derstanding, to carry out the intentions of the Legisla- 
ture thus expressed. 

During the last year returns have been made to this 
office in conformity to law, from the administrators of | 
schoolsin several parshes only, viz: Carroll, Point 
Coupee, Ascension, Jefferson, St. Bernard, Claiborne ; 
and Ouachita; and none from the various academies. 
An abstract of the report is subjoined, marked A. In- | 
formal returns have been made from the parishes of | 
East Baton Rouge and East Feliciana, and a commu- | 
nication from the President of the Lwuisviile College 
at Jackson, showing the number of students to be one | 
hundred and twelve. : 

The statement of the Treasurer also subjoined, and | 
marked B, exhibits the amount paid for the support of | 
colleges, academies and schools. | 

The returns from the seven parishes above men- | 
tioned, exhibit the fullowing results, to wit: twenty- | 
four schools, five hundred and seventy-one pupils, of | 
whom two hundred and thirty-seven are instructed at | 
the public expense, and an expenditure of $4,286 83. 
While the general result is far from being satisfactory. 
the contrast between different parishes is not less stri- 
king. The Parish at St. Bernard, for example, appears 
to have but one school, and instructs thirty-two chil- 
dren, all at the public charge, and received last year 
$800; while Claiborne, with an allowance of $1042, 
sunports eight schools, with two hundred and thirty- 
one pupils, and only forty-nine indigent children. 

It is manifest that returns so partial and imperfect, 
do net enable me to furnish to the General Assembly 
any thing like a satisfactory statement of the condition 
of the primary schools; nor is it in the power of this 
dep»rtment, without the aid of the Attorney General 
and the different District Attorneys, to obtain more fuli 
er regular returns. Those officers will be forthwith 
notified by me of the delinquencies, as required by the 
5th section of the act above referred to. Even at the 
seat of Government no report was received relating to 
the condition of the eentra! and primary schools, until 
the 22d instant, when this report was already made 
up, and it is now noticed in making a copy for trans- 
mission to the two houses. Asan additional incentive 
to greater regularity, | would suggest the propriety of 
authorizing the ‘Treasvrer to withhold paymentof any 
warrant in all cases in which no return had been made 
the year preceding, according tolaw. Itis also wor- 
thy of consideration, whether the sum of nearly ten 
thousand dollars, allowed for the support of schools in 
the city of New Orleans, would not be disbursed to 
rauch greater advantage under the immediate super- 
intendence of the Mayor and the Councils of the dif- 

erent Municipalities 

—_— shown, however, to satisfy me, that cx- 
cept perhaps in some parts of the State, the existing 

















system has not produced the beneficial effects we had 
aright to expect from it; that it is in itself extremel 
vicious and imperfect, and that there has been a lavis 
expenditure of public money to comparatively little 


: purpose. It must be confessed that great difticulties 


existand many obstacles are to be overcome, in estab- 
lishing an efficient system of popular education in this 
State. Among the people at large, there exists an 
alarming apathy on this subject, as if the present gen- 
eration had forgotten vhat the character of the next 
depends upon them, and that a general diffusion of 
knowledge is not only the first duty of a popular gov- 
e:nment, but that the holiest duty of a father, is to ed- 
ucate his children. This torpid mdifference might be 
in a great measure overcome by well directed efforts 
and expedients ; although in a government like ours, 
fathers cannot be directly coerced to send their chil- 
dren to school, as ina Military Monarchy like Prussia, 
yet, as soon as it shall have become disreputable for 
any man to suffer his children to grow up in gross ig- 
norance of the first elements of learning,’while the 
means are within his reach, the same effect will ulti- 
mately follow from that best, as well as most irresiti- 
ble powers, the moral compulsion ef a high toned 
popular opinion. Indeed, if arbitrary power be in any 
case excusable, it is when exercised in such a cause ; 
when it elevates to the rank ofa civil duty,that which 
all admit to be a primary obligation, while at the 
same time, by diffusing instruction among all classes 
of the people, it awakens them to a knowledge of their 
rights as well as duties, and thereby, in the end, ren- 
ders arbitrary power itself unnecessary, if not odi- 
ous, 

To this effect, I would propose, that precise reports 


| should be required from teacher as well as adininistra- 
| tors, showing the names of all persons who neglect to 


procure for their children, any of the advantages of 
education, with a view to their publication in conspic- 


| uous places in every parish. If these and similar ex- 


pedients should in the course of time,prove ineffectual, 
it would not be e<trayagant in my opinion to provide 
that those parents who persist in neglecting to educate 
their children ina manner adequate to their own means 


| or those furnished by the State, should be deprived of 
' certain civil rights declared incapable of tutorships, 


and other trusts growing out of the social relations, 
and thus indirectly rendered odious in society. [have 
at the same time no doubt that there are many fami- 
lies not in affluent circumstances who, from false pride, 
decline to accept the proffered bounty of the State.— 
Such a delusion, so fatal to the best interests of their 
children, it should be an object of our steady effort to 
ispel. 

‘Anéther obstacle to the introduction at once of a 
more efficient system, is the spareness of our popula- 
tion, scattered as it is over a ¥ ide surface, and in some 
parts drawn out into lines along the margins of rivers, 
instead of being more compact and dense as is the 
case in some of the States, and in some foreign coun- 
iries where analogous systems have been introduced. 
Hence the difficulty of procuring well qualfied teach- 
ers in neighborhoods thinly peopled, and this difficulty 
is increased by the fact that two popular languages 
prevail in a great part of the State. 

Here we have only Parishes, corresponding to coun- 
ties, and some of them more extensive than entire 
States at the North; there, a smaller division exists of 
towns or townships, and thus the organization is ren- 
dered more easy and more perfect. For school purpo- 
ses, such a minute subdivision into districts appears 
indispensable. 

I have not yet had leisure or the means, to make 
myself sufficiently acquainted with the details of other 
systems, or the defects of our own, to recommend any 
definite change at this moment. Such a modification 
must necessarily be the work oftime. Jn such a work 
as we are to build for posterity, the ground should be 
carefully explored and the foundation laid broad and 
solid, more information is required to enable us to ad- 
just our new system to all the peculiarities of our ter- 
ritory and our population. In order to obtain that 
information at once more minute and more ample than 
can be expected from the loose and informal reports 
of administrators, propose to employ for a few months 
some traveling agents in different parts of the State, 
who will answer the double purpose of awakening 
public attention to the subject, and of furnishing this 
department with the information required. 

/ithout entering into the details of a system of pop- 
ular education, which] should ultimately recommend, 
I avail myself of this occasion to say that I should ad- 
vise, as its basis, the following principles : 

1. That each parish or town should be bound to 
furnish a sum equal to that advanced by the State, to 
be raised by local taxation, for the support of common 
schools. 

2. That the price of tuition should be greatly di- 


minished, and the schools ultimately rendered free. 
3. That a uniform system of instruction should be 
pted, and no teacher licensed without previous ex- 
amination, by inspectors appointed for that purpose, 
and a periodical examination of the schools. 

It is only necessary to interest a few intelligent and 
philanthropic citizens, in each parish, in this work, in 
order to insure its ultimate success here as well as in 
other States of the Union, whose example ought to 
cheer us forward in spite of momentary discourage- 
ments. In such a cause I shall not permit myself to 
despair, under the smiling auspices of the legislature. 
But, even if my own feeble efforts should prove vain, 
the time I propose to devote to this object will not have 
been entirely lost: I shall have at least the consola- 
tion, that I have endeavored to pay the debt of grati- 
tude to my ancestors, to whose very early establish- 
ment of a similar system, ina Northern colony, I owe 
the best part of my own education. 

For the support of such a system, an ample fund 
might be ultimately provided by a judicious disposition 
of the public land reserved for the support of common 
schools, by Congress, consisting of the 16th section of 
each township. This endowment is becoming more 
and more precious, in proportion as the public | Bow in 
market decreases. {tis earnestly recommended not 
to hazard the immense advantages which we may 
hope to derive from thisfsource, by premature or par- 
tial sales to suit local purposes, and under questiona- 
ble authority. By a disposition of these lands, at a 
more propitious period and under proper authority, a 
vast sum might be provided, the interest of which 
would be nearly equal to the expense of the system, 
and thus relieve the people to that extent from the bur- 
then of taxation. 

In this communication I have abstained from speak- 
ing of our colleges and academies, and of the higher 
interests of science and of letters. I regret that { do 
not possess the data necessary to enable me tolay be- 
fore you the present condition and prospects of those 
institutions. I hope I shall be able to do so ona fu- 
ture occasion, and to show that they have proven 
themselves worthy of the liberal patronage of the le- 
gislature. 


A 





Respectfully submitted, 
H. A. BULLARD. 
CONNECTICUT COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Mr. Barnard, in his report to the Board of Commis- 
sioners, makes the following remarksin reference to 
this periodical : 





“From the outset I looked upona periodical devoted 
exclusively to popular education, as an indispensable 
auxiliary inmy labors. Having secured editorial as- 
sistance and communications, and relying on the ready 
and generous support of parents, school officers and 
teachers to second and sustain any effort which 
should demonstrate its own usefulness in the work of 
school improvement, | issued in August the first num- 
ber of the Connecticut Common Schoel Journal. It 
has since been continued monthly or semi-monthly, 
and besides being the depository of all laws relating to 
schools and the official organ of communication be- 
tween the Board and the public, it has aimed to assist 
school officers in the discharge of their duties, to help 
to form and encourage and bring forward good teach- 
ers, to furnish better plans for the construction and 
arrangement of school houses and to give information 
as to what had been done, or was doing in other states 
and countries, in this good field of popular education. 
More than 60,000 copies of the 12 numbers have been 
circulated in the state, and as it has kept aloof froin 
the disturbing influence of party or sectarian differen- 
ces, it has, it is hoped, in some measure, been servica- 
ble to the cause it was established exclusively to pro- 
mote. 





‘Why, neighbor Simple,’ said Mr. Farsight, one 
bright July morning, when Mr. Simple was mowing 
in a lot, where the grass stood so thinly that the spires 
looked lonesome ; ‘why, neighbor Simple, you have a 
fine lot here, with a strong soil, but your blades of 
grass are so far apart, that they might grow into hoop 
poles and not crowd each other.’ ‘Yes,’ said Mr. Sim- 
ple, ‘I’ve been thinking I was almost a fool, for I ought 
to have sowed a bushel of good hay seed upon this 
piece, but the truthis, I bought only a peck, and sol 
scattered it about so much the thinner, and now I see 
I’ve lost a ton or two of hay by it.’ ‘Well,’ said Mr. 
Farsight, ‘don’t you think you was about as near being 
a fool when you voted, last town meeting, against 
granting any more school money for sowing the seeds 
of knowledge in the minds of the children, as you was 
when you sesttered a peck of hay seed, when you 
ought to have sowed a bushel? Now, remember, 
neighbor Simple, what I tell you; next year, wher- 
ever there is not grass in this lot, ther’ll be weeds’ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 








SELF TAUGHT MEN. 
WILLIAM HOGARTH, 

One of the most original of painters, was born 1697 
in London, and from his childhood was fond of draw- 
ing. Apprenticed to a silver plate engraver, when 
out of his time, he began to work as a copperplate en- 
graver for the booksellers. He soon aspired to become 
a painter, and prepured a series of pictures,from which 
he engraved plates for Hudibras. He married in 1730, 
without her father’s consent,the daughter of Sir James 
Thornhill ; and it was not till 1733, when Hogarth pro- 
duced the Harlot’s progress, that Sir James was rec- 
onciled tothe match. ‘The artist at once became pop- 
ular, and he sustained his popularity by a fertile suc- 
session of admirable pietures in the same spirit, and 
engravings from them, which are so well known as to 
render it unnecessary to enumerate them. 

STEPHEN HOPKINS, 

A native of Providence, R. I. and a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, although his early edu- 
ucation was very limited, acquired by his own efforts 
extensive information. He wrote a pamphlet on 
the Rights of the Colonies, was a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and for many years 
Chancellor of the College of Rhode Island. 

CAPT. JAMES COOK, . 

An eminent circumnavigator, was born at Marton, 
in Yorkshire, in 1728, of humble parents, and received 
only the commonest rudiments of education. After 
serving in the mercantile marine, he entered the Navy 
in 1755, and displayed so much conduct and capacity, 
that he was appointed master. He was afterwards 
promoted to be marine surveyor, in which capacity he 
resided for a considerable period at New Foundland, 
and while there communicated to the Royal Society 
an observation on the solar eclipse ; which, with his 
well known nautical skill, induced the government to 
give him the command of the Endeavor, with the rank 
of Lieut.,in which ship the astronomers, who were 
to observe the transit of Venus over the Sun’s disc, 
were conveyed to Otaheite. In 1772, he again sailed 
with Capt. Funnoux, to solve the problem ofa circum- 
polar continent, but was stopped by the ice in lat. 71, 
and only one man having lea, by his precautions, 
from scurvy, during the voyage, he was chosen fellow 
R. S. and received the 7k nad gold medal. Subse- 
quently, in a voyage in search of an arctic passage 
between the Pacific and Atlantic, he perished in one 
of the Sandwich Islands. Foreign countries, no less 
than England, lamented his death, and vied with each 
other in doing honor to his memory. 

SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 

A celebrated artist, was born in 1769, in Bristol. He 
received very little education, but acquired a large | 
portion of knowledge by reading. He was not more 
than ten years old, when his talents as a painter be- 
came the sole resource of his father and the rest of | 
his family. In 1791 he was admitted an associate, | 
and soon after anacademician, of the Royal Academy. | 
Every year now added to his, fame and fortune. In| 
1819, the Prince Regent employed him to take the | 

ortraits of the sovereigns and warriors who visited | 
England ; in 1815, he was knighted ; in 1818, he was | 
sent to Aix la Chapelle, to paint the members of the | 
Congress; in 1819, he visited Italy ; and in the next 
year was made President of the Academy He died 
January 7, 1830. 





ROSCOE. 

At 12 years old, Roscoe’s occupation was to carry 
a basket of potatoes on his head, from his father’s tav- 
ern and garden, to the market at Liverpool, and selling 
them there as he ‘could find purchasers. Who that 
then saw the father and the son at their humble daily 
toil, would have thought it possible for that dirty boy, 
to raise himself to the first rank in literary distinction, 
and to the society of noblemen, in that most fastidious 
of aristocratic communities? The rise of our Roger | 
Sherman from the shoemaker tothe judicial bench and 
to his great eminence in Congress, was not more re- | 
markable nor more truly republican. After he had | 
commenced the practice of the law, as an attorney, | 
and was engaged to be married, his prospects in life 
were as yet cheerless, his situation so unfriended and 
discouraging, that he wrote to the object of his attach- 
ment in the most desponding strain : “ Deprived as we 
are of almost the most distant prospect of an union that 
can promise a probability of Soden how can our 
attachment be unembittered?” Such was the lan- 
guage which he addressed to her. She was entirely 
without fortune and so was her lover. He had absolute- 
ly nothing to depend npon but his unpatronized efforts; 
yet he was soon able to marry—he reared a large fam- 
ily in comfort and elegance, and though his commer- 








cial enterprises resulted finally in a failure, yet he wae 


able to save, honestly, sufficient from the wreck, to | other eleven sprang to theirbasket and were drawn up 


keep the closing years of his life from the bitterness of 
want. 

If such things can be accomplished in Great Britain, 
by the system of Roscoe, viz: a uniform course of 
faithful industry, consistent purpose, public spirit, and 
active benevolence, the like results should be expect- 
edhere. Let not the ingenious and modest youth de- 
spair then, although he finds himself not yet justly ap- 
preciated. If he desires an honest fame, a decent 
competence, the means of surrounding his home with 
domestic enjoyments, and, if he desires, to cultivate 
his taste for literature, in the mid st of the calms of a 
tuilsome profession, let the example of Roscoe animate 
his exertions. Literature may be cultivated, social 
intercourse enjoyed, nothing of real good sacrificed, 
and success in the busy paths of life may yet be ob- 
tained.—N. Y. Mirror. 


— MISCELLANEOUS, | 
A SHAWNEE TALE. 
THE CELESTIAL SISTERS. 


Waupee, or the White Hawk, lived in a remote part 
of the forest, where animals and birds were abundant. 
Every day he returned from the chase with the re- 
ward of his toil, for he was one of the most skilful and 
celebrated hunters of his tribe. With a tall, manly 
form, and the fire of youth beaming from his eye,there 
was no forest too gloomy for him to penetrate, and no 
track made by the numerous kinds of birds and beasts 
which he could not follow. 

One day he penetrated beyond any point which he 
had before visited. He traveled through an open for- 
est, which enabled him to see a great distance. At 
length he beheld a light breaking through the foliage, 
which made him sure that he was on the borders of a 
prairie. It was a wide plain covered with grass and 
ilowers. After walking some time without a path, he 
suddenly came to a ring worn through the sod, as if it 
had been made by footsteps following a circle. But 
what exciied his surprise was, that there was no path 
leading to or from it. Not the least trace of footsteps 
could be found, even in a crushed leaf or broken twig. 
He thought he would hide himself, and lie in wait to 
see what this circle meant. Presently he heard the 
faint sounds of music in the air. He looked up in the 
direction they came from, and saw a small object de- 
scending from above. At first it looked like a mere 
speck, but rapidly increased, and, as it came down, 
the music became plainer and sweeter. It assumed 
the form of a basket, and was filled with twelve sisters 
of the most lovely forms and enchanting beauty. As 
soon as the basket touched the ground, they leaped 
out, and began to dance round the magic ring, striking, 
as they did so, a shining ball as we strike the drum.— 








| Waupee gazed upon their graceful forms and motions 


from his place of concealment. He admired them all, 
but was most pleased with the youngest. Unable 
longer to restrain his admiration, he rushed out and 
endeavored to seize her. But the sisters, with the 
quickness of birds, the moment they deserjed the form 
of a man, leaped back inte the basketand were drawn 
up into the sky. 

Regretting his ill luck and indiscretion, he gazed till 
he saw them disappear, and then said, “ They are 
gong, and I shall see them no more.” He returned to 
his solitary lodge, but found no relief to his mind.- 
Next day he went back to the prairie, and toek his 
station near the ring; but in order to deceive the sis- 
ters, he assumed the form ofan epossnm. He had not 
waited long, when he saw the wicker car descend, 
and heard the same sweet music. They commenced 
the same sportive dance, and seemed even more beau- 
tiful and graceful than before. He crept slowly tow- 
ards the ring, but the instant the sisters saw him they 
were startled, and sprang intotheir car. Itrose but a 
short distance, when one of the sisters spoke. ‘“ Per- 
haps,” said she, “ itis come to show us how the game 
is played by mortals.” “Ohno!” the youngest repli- 
ed; “quick, let us ascend.” And all joming in a 
chant, they rose out of sight. 

The White Hawk returned to his own form again, 
and walked sorrowfully back to his lodge. But the 
night seemed a very long one, and he went back be- 
times the next day. He reflected upon the sort of plan 
to fullow to secure success. He found an old stump 
near by, in which there were a number ofmice. He 
brought the stump and sat it up near the ring. The 
sisters come down and resumed their sport. “ But 
see,” cried the younger sister, “that stump was not 
there before.’ .She ran affrighted towards the car. 
Tkey only smiled, and gathering round the stump, 
struck it in jest, when out ran the mice, and Waupee 
among the'rest. They killed them all but one, which 
was pursued by the youngest sister; but just as she 
had raised her stick to kill it, the form of White Hawk 


arose, and he clasped his prize m his arms. The | 








to the skies. 

Waupee exerted all his skill to please his bride and 
win her affections. He wiped the tears from her eyes. 
He related his adventures in the chase. He dwelt 
upon the charms of life on the earth. He was inces- 
sant in his attentions, and picked out the way for her 
to walk as he led her gently towards his Stes, He 
felt his heart glow with joy as she entered it, and from 
that moment he was one of the happiest of men.— 
Winter and summer passed rapidiy away, and their 
happiness was increased by the addition of a beautiful 
boy to their lodge. Waupee’s wife was the daughte r 
of one of the stars, and as the scenes of earth began 
to pall upon her sight, she sighed-to revisit her father. 
But she was obliged to hide these feelings from her 
husband. She remembered the charm that would 
carry her up, and took occasion, while the White 
Hawk was engaged in the chase, to construct a wicker 
basket, which she kept concealed. In the mean time 
she collected such rarities from the earth as she 
thought would please her father, as well as the most 
dainty kinds of food. When all was in readiness, she 
went out one day, while Waupee was absent, to the 
charmed ring, taking her little son with her. As soon 
as they got into the car, she commenced her song and 
the basket rose. As the song was wafted by the wind, 
it caught her husband’s ear. It was a voice which he 
well knew, and he instantly ran to the prairie. But 
he could not reach the ring before he saw his wife and 
child ascend. He lifted up his voice in loud appeals, 
but they were unavailing. The basket still went up. 
He watched it till it became a small speck, and finally 
it vanished inthe sky. He then bent his head down 
to the ground, aud was miserable. 

Waupee bewailed his loss through a long winter and 
along summer. But he found no relief. He mourned 
his wife's loss sorely, but his son’s still more. In the 
mean time his wife had reached her home in the stars, 
and almost forgot, in the blissful employments there, 
that she had left a husband on the earth. She was 
reminded of this by the presence of her son, who, as 
he grew up, became anxious to visit the scene of his 
birth. His grandfather said to his daughter one day, 
“Go, my child, and take your son down to his father, 
and ask him to come up and live with us. But tell 
him to bring along a specimen of each kind of bird and 
animal he kills in the chase.’”” She accordingly took 
the boy and descended. The White Hawk who was 
ever near the enchanted spot, heard her voice as she 
came down the sky. His heart beat with impatience 
as he saw her form and that of his son, and they were 
soon clasped in his arms. 

He heard the message of the Star, and began to hunt 
with the greatest activity, that he might collect the 

resent. He spent whole nights, as well as days, in 
searching for every curious and beautiful bird or ani- 
mal. He only preserved a tail, foot, or wing of each, 
to identify the species ; and, when all was ready, they 
went to the circle and were carried up 

Great joy was manifested on their arrival at the star- 
ry plains. The Star Chief invited all his people to a 
feast, and, when they had assembled, be proclaimed 
aloud, that each one might take of the earthly gifts 
such as he liked best. A very strange confusion im- 
mediately arose. Some chose a foot, some a wing, 
some a tail, and some a claw. Those who selected 
tails or claws were changed into animals and ran off; 
the others assumed the form of birds, and flew away 
Waupee chose a white hawk’s feather. His wife and 
son followed his example, when each one became a 
white hawk. He spread his wings, and, followed 
by his wife and son, descended with the other birds 
to the earth, where his species are still to be found. — 
Schoolcraft’s Algic Researches. 





Mr. Lewis, the Editor of the Ohio Common School 
Director, makes the following remarks: “We are 
asked for the best plan to construct a meeting house, 
so as to allow the basement story for a common school 
room. We answer, if you must have a basement story 
for a school, put it up stairs, and let the meeting house 
be the lower room. This is said in no disrespect for 
churches; but as children will be confined to the room 
about thirty hours, and those attending church but 
from three to six hours in a week, it is but reasonable 
that schools should have the most pleasant and airy 
room. We are satisfied, that basement school rooms 
have been the death of some of the most promising 
scholars. One of the most amiable and useful teach- 
ers we ever knew, was hurried (we always believed) 
to his grave, by exposure as a teacher in a basement 
story.” 
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ALGIC RESEARCHES, 

By Henry R. Schooleraft, Esq., author of a Narrative 
Journal of Travels to the sources of the Mississippi 
Travels in the central portions of the Mississippi 
Valley ; an Expedition to Itasca Lake, &c. 

We have received from the author a copy of this 
work, which comprises inquiries respecting the mental 
characteristics of the North American Indians. Itis pro- 
posed by Mr. Schoolcraft to publish the result of his 
observations on the “ Mythology, distinctive opinions 
and intellectual character of the Aborigines ;”’ and the 
topic embraced in the present work, has been selected 
as the beginning ef a. series which we trust will be 
completed, as soon as the arduuus duties of his office, 
and the state of his health willallow. The public have 
speedily devoured the contents of the first series; and 
the interesting character of the tales and the insight 
they give into the hitherto hidden characier of the In- 
dian mind, have excited new interest and feeling upon 
the subject. The attention of but few among the 
earned and the scientific, (however much there may 
have been of spéculation,) has been given to the ac- 
quirement of the peculiar habits and peculiarities of 
the Indian mind. We have had im times past, the 
result of perhaps considerable personal observation’ 
upon their mode of living and the laws by which they 
are governed ; but the present work 1s the first, we 
believe, which has attempted to give an insight into 
their mental constitution. 








A residence of more than twenty years in the midst of | 


this great branch of the Algic tribe,the Chippewa Indi- | 


ans of the north, and under circumstances peculiarly | 
favurable to the acquirement of a knowledge of their | 
mental character, has enabled the author to furnish 
us with a species of information as new as it is novel 
in its character. Itmay be questioned whether it was 
afact generally known until within a short period of 
time, that there existed among the aborigines, a fac- 
ulty which has been or may be termed story telling— 
as it is exhibited in the present work. The reason of 
this ignorance is given at length by the author in his 
preliminary observations on the tales. But surely no 
proof is now wanting, of their ability and even skilful- 
ness in the creation of fictitious legends, which among 
our favored raco, can scarcely, if at all, fiad a parall kL. | 
In their character these tales strongly assimilate to the 
Arabian Knights. They are both equally wild and 
fantastic, the fiction of the one, being perhaps of more 
interest to us from being interwoven with the peculiar 
manners and customs of a people, intimately connect- 
ed with the history of owr country, and of which they 
were once the sole lords, “The whole tenden- 
cy of our intercourse (says the author,) with them has 
&cen to demonstrate rather the physical than moral 
capabilities of the Indian, his expertness in war, his 
skill, stratagem, hia power of endurance, and contempt 
of suffering. Indian fortitude has been applauded at 
the stake,and Indian kindness and generosity acknowl- 
edged in the wigwam and in the wilderness. Admi- 
ration had been excited by his noble sentiments of 
independerice and exaltation above personal fear.— 
Above all perhaps had he been accredited for intel- 
lect in his acuteness in negotiation and the simple force 
of his oratary. But the existence of an intellectual 
invention had never been traced, so far as it is known 
to the arrangements of his domestic fire:ide ; nor could 
it well have been conjectured to occupy so wide a 
field for its display in legendary tale and fables.” 
These tales and legends, therefore, develope a new 
trait. of character connected with the Indian. mind. 
A narration of the manner in which the attention of 











the author was first arrested to the existence of these 


legends may be found in his preliminary observations; 
which the reader will find very useful,in enabling him 
to discover the full force and bearing of the main sub- 
ject of the work. To the older class of readers, these 
tales will be interesting, for the insight they give into 
the philosophy and character of Indian mind and be- 
lief. To the younger, they will be none the less so, 
on account of their amusing simphcity and romance, 

The inirinsic interest of the work will recommend it 
to all: The indefatigable labors of Mr. Schoolcraft, 
in the cause of scientific and useful knowledge, are 
we are glad to see, appreciated, not only by the 
people of his own state, but generally throughout our 
whole country. An early inhabitant of this western 
region of country, we are indebted to him for much 
geographical and geological information, respecting 
portions, as yet but little known or traversed. Mr. 
Schoolcraft was «ne of the committee wiuch was ap- 
pointed to devise means for establishing and eupport- 
ing the Journal of Education and contributed to some 
of the first numbers which were issued. Amidst his 
multifarious duties, both public and private, if it is 
possible for him to find a sufficiency of leisure, we 
hope again to receive the benefit o! his contributions 
upon the all important subject of Education. 





COMMON SCHOOL CONVENTIONS. 

The formation of County Associations for the im- 
provement of Common Schools is an object of pressing 
importance to the people of this state. We do not 
know of more than one county in which an association 
has been organized as yet, though we have received 
notices that preparatory steps were being taken for 
their organization by several. We perceive by a cir- 
cular issued by the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, that the law has made it the 
duty of the Secretary to visit annually the several 
counties in that state, for the purpose of holding coun- 
ty conventions, The conventions furnish opportunity 
for mutual improvement, by interchanges of ideas and 
sentiments on the part of parents, teachers, and all 
persons interested, and have hitherto always resulted 
in much good to the cause. In Connecticut, too, the 
Secretary of the Board of Commissioners,accordiag to 
instruction, met the friends of education in the several 
counties in the state, during the months of October 
and November last. Circular letters were sent invi- 
ting their attendance at the different times and places 
specified, and various inquiries made the object of 
particular attention; such as the following: 


What measures are taken to secure the punctual 
attendance of the children of the school? 4 


Is there any voluntary association on the part of 
parents to visit the schools where their children are 
educated? (An important question.) 


To what extent have female teachers been employ- 
ed, and with what success? 


How many of your teachers follow teaching as a 
regular profession ? 


Are there any peculiar excellencies in the mode of 
government or process of instruction in your schools? 


Is any inconvenience or discomfort suffered from 
the location and construction of school houses ? 


Is any provision made for procuring district libra- 
ries ? &c. &c. 


In reply to these communications, containing ques - 
tions on these and similar topics, the secretary remarks 
that he has received letters or verbal notices from 
more than half the towns of the state. The conven- 
tions were numerously attended, resolutions were 
passed on various important subjects, connected with 
the schools and the school system, modes of improve- 
ment, dc. discussed and county associations in every 
instance formed. . 

“The results show (says the Secretary) that the 
ympulse which was pats , by the numerous attend- 
ance and free interchange of opinion at these Conver- 








tions, imparted a more active interest in tho cause to 
many towns in the State. School Visiters were in- 
duced to establish a higher and more ,vigurous stand- 
ard in the examination of teachers. More systematic 
and efficient plans of visitation were adopted and pur- 
sued, and it is safe to say that no instance of such gross 
violation of official duty, or acquiescence in a bad state 
of things, such as was stated at many of the Conven- 
tions to have occurred within a few years, has taken 
p:ace in the course of last winter.” 





Abridged from the N. Y. Express. 
A NATIONAL CONVENTION ON EDUCATION. 


The 9th annual meeting of the American Lyceum, 
established for the promotion of common school edu- 
cation, was held at the City Hall, commencing on thu: 
3d and closing on the 6th May. Some of the facts 
presented, relate to the formation and operation of as- 
sociations for intellectua} improvement, the promotion 
of schools, &c. in different parts of the country, and 
were particularly interesting. A very interesting 
sketch of the improvement of education in Barnstable, 
Mass. was read, which proved the utility of well direc- 
ted combined exertions under circumstances peculi- 
arly discouraging. The following resolutions were 
also adopted : 

Resolved, That a National Convention be assem- 
bled in Philadelphia, on the first Wednesday in No- 
vember next, for the ‘em of discussing the various 
topics connected with elementary instruction in the 
United. States, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to request 
the Goveraor and Legislature of each state inthe Uni- 
on, to invite the friends. of education to attend said 
convention. 

The following Fa mewn were chosen said commit- 
tee: Theodore Frelinghuysen, of N. Jersey ; Henry 
R. Schoolcraft, of Michigan ; John Griscom, of Phila- 
delphia; Charies Brooks, of Massachusetts ; Theo- 
dore Dwight, Jr. of New York. 


AGRicuLTuRE.—Judge Buel, who was present, ac- 
cepted an invitation to prepare an address on the 
“importance of having the principles of agriculture 
taught in Common Schools,” to be delivered at a meet- 
ing in the eity of New York, to be assembled ata call 
of the Executive Committee. The following 
question was decided: Ought all schools and places 
of instruction to be liable to inspection by public off- 
cers? Resolutions were also adopted, recommendin; 
to legislatures the appointment of Superintendents 0 
Common Schools, and to the people the introduction of 
ibraries. 

We learn from other sources, that in addition to the 
foregoing, Judge Buel made some practical remarks 
on other question, viz: By what means may the prin- 
ciples of agriculture be extensively taught in Common 
Schools and a taste fostered. The respectability and 
advantage of agricultural employment, and the evil of 
so many young men from the country flocking into the 
cittes, was very strongly commented upon. 

The mowrcene Fens mee for discussion were also 
commended to the notice of all literary societies in our 
country : 

1. May teachers associations be best conducted, 
under the direction of the Legislature ? 

2. How may vocal music be generally cultivated in 
the United States ? 

3. How may Lyceums be established in thinly set. 
tled parts of the country ? 

4. Ought fictitious Compeotiions to be admitted into 
a common school library ? 

5. What are the best. means of enlightening public 
sentiment in the country districts,in behalf of common 
schools ? 

It was also 


Resolved, That Lyceums and Literary Societies be 
requested to co-operate with schoyl officers in visiting 
the schools in their neighborhood. The agent of the 
N. Y. Public School Society made some interesti 
statements, There are in the public school 18,000 
children and 250 teachers. There are about 13,000 
who go to no school. 
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